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NOTES  ON  LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 


HERE  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  legislative  changes  are  most  desir¬ 
able.  I  can  recoiled:  several  heated  debates 
at  meetings  of  the  Library  Association  re¬ 
garding  so  simple  a  proposal  as  that  the 
limit  of  the  penny  rate  should  be  removed 
— a  proposal  with  which  all  who  appreciate  the  advance  of 
education  heartily  concur,  although  some  of  us  have  per¬ 
sistently  questioned  the  wisdom  of  pressing  for  it  at  the 
present  stage  in  the  progess  of  the  movement.  When  a 
locality  is  prepared  to  rate  itself  beyond  the  penny  limit,  it 
had  much  better  obtain  the  power  by  a  special  local  Ad. 
The  recent  adion  of  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool,  when  an 
Omnibus  Bill  was  submitted  to  them  for  approval,  affords 
an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  very  much  larger 
proposal  that  the  power  to  increase  the  rate  should 
apply  to  every  library  distrid  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  alleged  that,  because  of  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  Liverpool  library  rate,  the  whole  Bill,  containing 
though  it  did  many  useful  and  desirable  provisions,  was 
rejeded  by  the  ratepayers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  rate  themselves  for  libraries  above  the 
limit  already  in  operation.  In  my  opinion  no  better  course 
could  be  taken  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  the  Ads  in  new 
distrids  than  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  removal  of 
the  penny  limit,  or  to  give  to  library  authorities  the  power 
to  remove  it  should  they  so  desire.  Ratepayers,  upon  a 
proposal  to  adopt  the  Ads,  would  immediately  objed  that 
there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent  they  might  be  rated, 
while  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  that  the  general  rates 
do  not  decrease. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  Scotland  until  this  year 
neither  boroughs  nor  parishes  had  power  to  combine  or 
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amalgamate  for  library  purposes.  That  they  possessed  such 
yower  under  the  Public  Libraries  (Amendment)  Act,  1866, 
is  clear,  but  that  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Public  Libraries 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1867,  and  no  provision  for 
combination  or  amalgamation  was  made  in  the  Public 
Libraries  Consolidation  (Scotland)  A ct,  1887.  This  is  1 
how  we  legislate  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
maybe  considered  a  trivial  point  and  unworthy  of  attention, 
but  its  importance  was  emphasized.by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer 
of  the  sum  of  ^10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  i 
Library  for  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  a  free  site  being  I 
offered  by  Mr.  McKie  and  his  sister.  No  enactment  being  I 
in  existence  which  would  enable  these  places  to  co-operate,  1 
and  neither  being  willing  to  allow  the  other  to  proceed,  1 
except  upon  satisfactory  terms  of  partnership  from  the  out-  ' 
set,  the  legislature  had  to  be  invited  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  this  has  now  been  accomplished  by  the  Public  Libraries 
(Scotland)  Act,  1899.  This  Act  authorizes  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  any  two  or  more  neighbouring  burghs  or  parishes 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1887,  to  the  advantage  not 
only  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  but  of  the  public 
library  movement  in  Scotland  generally. 

Although  shorn  of  some  important  clauses  by  the  in¬ 
scrutable  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Library 
Association’s  Amending  Bill  which  passed  the  Lords  last 
session  contains  some  valuable  provisions.  If  passed  by 
Parliament  it  will  empower  library  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  with  penalties  for  their  infringement,  instead  of 
mere  “  regulations  ”  to  which  no  penalty  can  be  attached. 
And,  again,  they  would  be  protected  from  any  action  for 
libel  contained  in  any  book  kept  on  their  shelves  until  the 
aggrieved  persons  have  successfully  proceeded  against  the 
author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.  The  powers  of  combina¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  also  would  be  enlarged,  since  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  library  authority  of  any  district  may  agree  with 
a  library  authority  of  any  other  district  for  the  joint  use  of 
a  common  library.  The  clause  in  the  Bill  giving  county 
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councils  power  to  establish  libraries  in  rural  parishes  was  one 
among  those  objeded  to  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  raised  again  with  others  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  Association  should  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  get  it  passed. 

Another  clause  of  much  importance  must  also  be  re-intro¬ 
duced,  namely,  that  of  exempting  libraries  and  museums 
from  rates  and  taxes.  The  Manchester  Library  Authority 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  heartily  congratulated  for  the 
fight  it  made  on  this  question  and  the  success  which 
attended  its  efforts ;  but  the  adion  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
in  several  small  places,  where  the  existence  of  a  book 
club  or  the  residence  of  a  caretaker  on  the  premises 
if;  held  to  deprive  the  libraries  of  the  benefit  of  the 
decision  in  the  Manchester  case,  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  Association  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
assist  such  authorities,  who  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
their  limited  rate  without  having  to  bear  the  costs  of  an 
adion  at  law.  This  matter  doubtless  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  there  are  other  provisions  which  in  themselves  are 
perfedly  reasonable,  but  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  thinks  it  well  to  oppose. 

To  close  this  article  without  reference  to  the  important 
provisions  in  the  London  Government  Bill  which  relate  to 
libraries  would  be  inexcusable.  When  the  new  Ad  comes 
into  operation,  as  it  doubtless  will  on  or  about  the  1st 
November,  1900,  the  new  Borough  Councils  will  be  the 
library  authorities,  and  where  the  Library  Ads  have  not 
already  been  adopted,  the  Borough  Councils,  and  not  the 
voters,  will  have  the  power  to  adopt  the  Ads. 

H.  W.  Fovargue. 
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I. 

The  New  Novel  Problem  and  its  Solution. 

OWADAYS  when  we  speak  of  literature 
we  mean  novels/’  says  one  of  the  leading 
critical  journals  of  America.  When  a 
librarian  is  asked  about  “  new  books,”  he 
may  safely  assume,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  inquirer  refers  to  new  novels. 
Prose  fiction  is  the  accepted  literary  art  form  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  not  only  affords  the  most  fascinating 
intellectual  entertainment,  but  it  is  also  the  most  efficient 
agency  for  insinuating  all  kinds  of  information  and  for 
direCtly  imparting  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  of  human  nature  and  the  springs  of 
human  aCtion.  It  is  also  the  most  available  and  effective 
medium  for  the  expression  and  advocacy  of  every  variety 
of  opinion  on  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  furnishes 
something  attractive  to  every  taste  and  every  mood,  to 
every  age  and  condition  of  life.  It  makes  you  laugh  or 
cry,  or  both  at  once,  or  suspends  all  but  the  unconscious 
functions  of  the  body  in  the  breathless  excitement  of  a 
situation.  There  is  no  child  who  does  not  enjoy  a  good 
story ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  marks  a  case 
of  atrophy  or  arrested  development. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  circulation  of  public  libraries  consists  of  prose  fiction. 
This  is  particularly  to  be  expeCted  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  where  long  hours  and  arduous  labour  use 
up  the  nervous  forces  and  leave,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
little  desire  or  capacity  for  anything  beyond  amusement. 
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Such,  however,  is  the  natural  human  solicitude  for  other 
people’s  morals,  that  men  and  women  who  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  knowing  all  the  new  novels  are  loud  and 
frequent  in  their  expressions  of  regret  at  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  fi&ion  read  in  public  libraries.  So  long  as  the 
objedtor  is  moved  solely  by  a  laudable  concern  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  fellows,  he  is  not  a  dangerous  person ; 
b  ut  when  he  appears  as  an  argus-eyed  taxpayer  protesting 
against  the  use  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  story¬ 
books,  he  must  be  hearkened  to — and  mollified.  It  would  * 
be  a  happy  disposition  of  difficulties  if  these  protestants 
c:ould  be  set  to  fight  it  out  with  the  more  numerous 
“  kickers,”  whose  constant  complaint  is  that  the  books 
they  want  (viz.,  the  latest  novels)  are  always  “  out.”  An 
aimusing  incident  to  this  arraying  of  opposing  forces  would 
be  the  puzzle  of  placing  the  man  who  on  Monday  objected 
ko  the  waste  of  money  on  novels,  and  on  Wednesday 
wanted  to  know  why  more  copies  were  not  bought  of  a 
irecent  novel  he  was  anxious  to  read.  Unfortunately,  the 
librarian  stands  between  and  receives  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  vexed  question  certain  general 
principles  should  be  laid  down  and  applied  to  its  settle¬ 
ment. 

i.  Prose  fidfion  of  good  quality  is  literature,  and  just 
*  now  the  most  popular  and  prevailing  form  of  literature. 
More  even  than  the  drama  it  “shows  virtue  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.”  The  great  novels  and 
the  more  popular  of  minor  novels  are  presupposed.  It  is 
assumed  that  any  reference  to  the  charadler-creations  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot  and 
other  leading  novelists,  will  be  understood  by  all  persons 
of  the  least  pretension  to  cultivation.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  a  public  library,  both  as  a  popular  educator  and  as 
a  purveyor  of  elevating  entertainment,  to  supply  to  the 
public  the  works  of  the  best  and  the  better  novelists,  and 
to  supply  them  in  quantities  adequate  to  the  demand. 
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Applicants  for  c<  Ivanhoe  ”  or  “  Romola  ”  or  “  David  Cop  - 
perfield,,  should  seldom  be  disappointed.  Failing  to  gelt 
one  of  these,  they  are  not  likely  to  call  for  a  better  novel, 
or  for  a  work  on  physics  or  the  differential  calculus.  They 
are  more  likely  to  take  the  first  novel  that  comes  to  hanql, 
however  inferior.  The  better  novels,  then,  should  be  sup>- 
plied  in  unlimited  number.  If cc  Vanity  Fair  ”  is  repeatedKy 
reported  cc  out,”  get  more  copies  :  keep  on  buying  more  ti  11 
it  is  nearly  always  “  in.”  Better  have  in  circulation  orie 
hundred  copies  each  of  <c  The  Newcomes  ”  and  cc  Ltes 
Miserables  ”  than  ten  copies  of  each  of  these  works  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  of  a  number  of  inferior 
novels — or  any  other  books.  In  short,  a  public  library/ 
v  should  buy  as  many  copies  of  the  novels  of  good  qualify 
and  perennial  popularity  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  demand.  If  the  demand  increases  with  the  supply,  so 
much  the  better.  There  is  no  better  book  than  a  first-clasps 
novel. 

2.  Conversely,  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  public  library  to 
meet  the  multitudinous  call  for  the  book  of  the  hour ;  any 
attempt  to  do  so  must  prove  futile  and  in  the  end  fatal 1. 
This  fad  is  recognized  by  library  managers,  and  no  such 
attempt  is  made.  But  card-holders  do  not  understand  the* 
situation;  and  every  librarian  and  every  assistant  who 
comes  in  contad  with  the  public  must  meet  numerous1 
complaints  from  readers  who  vainly  call  again  and  again 
for  new  books  (chiefly  novels)  and  <c  cannot  see  why  you 
do  not  get  more  copies.” 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  to  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  the 
eager  desire  of  numerous  card-holders  for  the  book  that 
everyone  is  talking  or  hearing  about,  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  has  for  years  maintained  a  distind  department, 
called  the  <f  Colledion  of  Duplicates.”  This  colledion 
v  consists  chiefly  of  multiple  copies  of  new  popular  novels. 
Of  every  book  in  it  there  is  at  least  one  copy  in  the  regular 
colledion.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  colledion  of 
duplicates.  A  volume  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  any 
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registered  card-holder  on  payment  of  five  cents  a  week. 
Single-issue  cards  are  sold  for  five  cents  (2^/.),  cards  good 
for  five  books  for  twenty-five  cents;  and  for  one  dollar  a 
ca,rd  is  furnished  which  entitles  the  holder  to  twenty-five 
volumes.  A  card-holder  may  draw  as  many  books  at  one 
tirjne  as  he  may  desire. 

When  announcement  is  made  of  a  new  book  by  an 
au  thor  of  established  popularity,  such  as  Mark  Twain  or 
Bilackmore  or  Besant,  or  of  a  novel  by  a  new  author  with 
advance  notices  that  give  assurance  of  merit,  such  as 
cc  No.  5,  John  Street,”  or  £<  Forest  Lovers,”  two  copies 
are  ordered  for  the  regular  collection,  and  for  the  col- 
le'Ction  of  duplicates  as  many  as  we  feel  reasonably  sure 
w^ill  “  go,” — i.e .,  as  many  as  are  likely  to  keep  in  circu¬ 
lation  until  they  have  approximately  paid  for  themselves. 
Sometimes  we  order  only  one  or  two  for  the  duplicate  col- 
le*6tion:  in  other  cases  we  feel  safe  in  buying  ten  or  a  dozen 
at:  the  outset.  If  these  all  go  out  immediately,  and  there 
is  still  an  eager  demand,  we  buy  more,  gauging  purchases 
by  the  probable  extent  and  duration  of  the  “run,”  and 
busing  our  judgment  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  on 
the  methods  of  advertising,  and  on  local  interest.  Perhaps 
I  can  best  explain  by  specific  illustrations. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  after  fc  Ben  Hur  ”  appeared  two 
copies  in  the  regular  collection  were  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand.  After  a  while  religious  sentiment  began  to  find 
g;reat  merit  in  it.  We  put  a  few  copies  in  the  collection 
o  f  duplicates,  then  a  few  more,  then  ten  more,  then  twenty 
more,  till  finally  we  reached  a  total  of  fifty.  These  for  a 
while  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  call.  Later,  many  idle 
copies  appeared  on  the  shelves  ;  but  the  whole  lot  cost  the 
library  nothing. 

No  book  has  ever  had  a  greater  <c  run  ”  in  St.  Louis 
Chan  cc  Trilby.”  In  addition  to  the  general  influences 
tthree  of  the  largest  literary  clubs,  all  meeting  in  church 
guild  or  lecture  rooms,  gave  severally  an  evening  to 
criticism  and  discussion  of  the  novel.  Of  its  popular 
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qualities  we  had  knowledge  through  its  serial  publication 
But  we  began  with  a  conservative  order  for  two  regulairs 
and  four  duplicates.  From  time  to  time  the  number  was 
increased  till  the  total  reached  one  hundred,  six  regulars 
and  ninety-four  duplicates.  For  some  eight  or  ten  wee'ks 
none  of  these  ever  got  to  the  shelves,  being  absorbed  by 
the  <c  reserve  list”  as  soon  as  returned.  When  duplicate 
copies  began  to  stand  idle  on  the  shelves  they  were  tran  s- 
ferred  to  the  regular  collection,  and  made  available  ho 
card-holders  who  were  waiting  their  chances  for  one  of  t  he 
regular  copies.  The  ninety-four  “C.D.’s”  more  than  pa:d 
for  the  whole  hundred ;  thousands  of  readers  were  sup¬ 
plied;  and  we  had  enough  “  Trilbys”  left  to  last,  it  wou?.d 
seem,  for  all  time  to  come.  ;  * 

Just  now  the  favourites  here — and  I  suppose  thro ughouit 
the  country — are  cc  David  Harum  ”  and  “  Richard  Carveli” 
The  author  of  the  former  had  not  been  heard  of  before. 
Last  October  the  book  appeared  on  the  counter  of  a  loc  al 
bookstore.  A  copy  was  ordered  on  approval.  A  glan.ce 
through  it  showed  that  it  had  the  elements  of  popularity, 
and  another  cc  regular”  copy  was  bought.  A  few  days 
later,  favourable  reviews  having  in  the  meantime  caused 
some  call  for  it,  three  copies  were  placed  in  the  colleCtioi'i 
of  duplicates.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  gradually 
increased,  till  we  now  have  fifty  copies.  These  nevd;r 
reach  the  shelves,  the  cc  reserve  ”  list  containing  about 
forty  names  for  “  regulars”  and  ten  for  “  duplicates.”  .If 
this  continues  we  shall  add  twenty-five  copies  more.  Wre 
should  probably  have  done  so  before  this  if  a  very  limited 
book-fund  had  not  compelled  extreme  caution.  The 
author  of Cf  Richard  Carvel  ”  had  already  achieved  a  succt's 
3,'estime  and  was  a  St.  Louis  boy.  But  we  were  in  shoail 
water,  and  our  first  order  was  for  only  one  regular  and  tw<> 
duplicates.  A  member  of  the  staff  hurried  through  th.e 
book,  and  a  few  more  copies  were  immediately  ordered1. 
Favourable  reviews  created  a  demand,  and  additional 
copies  were  purchased.  We  now  have  twenty-five,  all  of 
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which  are  bespoken  a  week  ahead.  August  is  not  the 
reading  time  of  year,  and  we  shall  probably  double  the 
nufnber  in  the  autumn. 

Popular  magazines  may  be  classed  with  new  novels  as  ^ 
reacding  matter  for  which  there  is  an  active  demand  for  a 
limited  period.  We  meet  this  call  by  placing  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  duplicates  a  varying  number  of  copies,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  popularity  of  the  respective  publications.  Of 
“  Century  ”  and  “  Harper,”  for  example,  we  take  twenty- 
six  copies,  two  for  the  reading-room  and  twenty-four  for 
the  s  collection  of  duplicates.  Of  less  popular  periodicals, 
suc’h  as  “  The  Atlantic,”  we  take  one  for  the  reading- 
room  and  one  for  the  collection  of  duplicates.  Frequent 
call]  for  a  circulating  copy  of  a  magazine  results  in  the  ^ 
addition  of  one  or  more  copies  to  the  collection  of  dupli¬ 
cates.  Magazines  are  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  novels. 
Thie  more  popular  pay  for  themselves  and  make  up  any 
deficit  on  the  others.  The  surplus  copies  beyond  what 
we  want  to  preserve  (we  bind  six  copies  of  “Century” 
and!  “Harper”)  we  sell  at  a  reduced  price  as  soon  as  av 
late:r  number  appears. 

Occasionally  we  have  recourse  to  this  department  to 
supply  an  eager,  but  temporary,  demand  for  new  books 
other  than  novels,  such,  for  example,  as  Mark  Twain’s 
“Following  the  Equator,”  Nansen’s  “Farthest  North,” 
and!  Nordau’s  “Degeneracy.”  Sometimes  we  accommo¬ 
date  clubs  by  placing  in  the  collection  of  duplicates  two  or 
thr^ee  or  half-a-dozen  extra  copies  of  some  standard  work 
they  are  studying.  These  volumes  partially  pay  for  them- 
selyes  ;  they  aid  in  the  educational  work  of  the  library  ; 
and  they  are  ready  for  any  sudden  demand  from  another 
club  taking  up  the  same  topic.  Some  years  ago  our  public 
school  teachers  were  directed  to  use  Rhind’s  “  Vegetable 
Kiingdom  ”  in  preparation  of  their  lessons  in  botany.  The 
book  was  too  expensive  for  the  teachers  to  purchase  indi¬ 
vidually ;  and  the  library  was  not  justified  in  buying  so 
many  more  copies  of  a  high-priced  book  than  were  neces- 
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sary  to  supply  the  normal  demand.  The  extra  volmmes 
were  placed  in  the  collection  of  duplicates :  for  ten  cents 
each  teacher  had  the  use  of  the  book  for  two  weeks:  jthe 
net  expense  to  the  library  was  small ;  and  it  obtained!  at 
about  one-fourth  price  enough  copies  of  a  standard  Work 
to  last  for  years.  After  two  or  three  years,  upon l  the 
cessation  of  the  special  demand  for  the  book,  a  numbeir  of 
copies  were  sold,  and  most  of  the  balance  were  transferred 
to  the  regular  collection.  We  thus  had  eight  or  ten  cc.pies 
of  this  valuable  work  for  about  the  cost  of  two,  besides 
having,  for  several  years,  rendered  valuable  assistance  ito  a 
considerable  body  of  teachers.  An  aCtive  Shakespeare 
cult  that  flourished  in  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  fruCtified  in  c<  A  System  of  Shakespeare’s  Dram;as  ” 
by  one  of  the  leaders,  created  a  demand  for  another  j  ex¬ 
pensive  work,  Gervinus’s  “  Commentaries.”  This  was 
met  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  result.  But  ttusse 
are  exceptional  and  subordinate  uses  :  the  chief  and  con¬ 
stant  service  of  this  collection  is  to  meet,  without  expense 
to  the  library,  the  clamorous,  but  temporary,  demand  for 
successive  popular  favourites. 

Does  it  work  ?  Does  it  accomplish  the  objeCt  ?  Does 
it  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public? — Yes,  it  wo^rks. 
In  great  measure  it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  But  it  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Was  anything  ever  devised 
that  did  give  entire  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  people 
whose  selfish  interests  were  concerned  ?  It  is  as  satisfactory 
a  solution  as  may  be  expeCted  to  a  problem  that  contains 
the  human  faCtor.  It  disarms  the  objecting  ratepayer  $  it 
furnishes  the  latest  novel  with  reasonable  promptness  to 
everyone  whose  desire  to  read  it  reaches  the  degree  of  <c  tup¬ 
pence-ha’penny  ” ;  and  it  benefits  even  those  who  do  inot 
use  it  by  greatly  lessening  the  number  of  competitors  ifor 
the  regular  copies.  To  refer  again  to  “  Trilby  ”  for  an 
illustration.  If  we  had  not  had  this  special  collection  we 
could  not  have  increased  the  number  of  regular  copies 
much — certainly  not  beyond  ten.  In  the  course  of  ten 
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weeks  the  Cf  C.D.  ”  copies  were  read  by  over  a  thousand 
persons — probably  fifteen  hundred — who  would  otherwise 
have  been  competitors  for  the  six  or  the  ten  <c  regulars.” 
And  just  think  of  the  friction  thus  avoided,  of  the  verbal 
collisions  warded  off  by  these  ninety-four  buffers  !  Con¬ 
sider  the  saving  of  the  sickness  that  comes  of  hope  de¬ 
ferred,  and  the  possible  profanity  prevented ! 

The  u  collection  of  duplicates  ”  does  not  grow.  As 
soon  as  the  cc  run  on  a  book  is  over  the  extra  copies  are 
transferred  to  the  main  library.  It  is  thus  a  constantly 
changing  collection.  The  only  permanent  feature  consists 
of  certain  fine  sets  of  standard  novelists,  Dickens,  Thacke-^' 
ray,  Bulwer,  Dumas,  Hugo,  and  Scott.  Though  picked 
up  at  auction  sales  at  half-price  or  less,  these  editions 
would  not  have  been  bought  for  the  regular  collection. 
In  this  special  department  they  perform  a  useful  function 
as  a  reserve  to  supply  a  pressing  want  or  to  gratify  a  fas¬ 
tidious  taste  that  gladly  pays  five  cents  for  a  clean  volume 
with  large  type,  fine  paper,  and  good  illustrations.  These 
books  in  time  pay  for  themselves :  it  is  only  on  that  basis 
that  they  are  in  the  library  at  all :  they  perform  a  useful 
service  to  a  few  without  in  the  least  infringing  on  the 
equal  rights  of  the  general  public.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  new  books,  they  lessen,  to  the  extent  of  their  use, 
the  demand  for  the  copies  in  the  main  collection. 

This  department  was  established  for  the  purpose  above  * 
set  forth,  not,  of  course,  with  any  view  to  profit.  It  does, 
however,  yield  a  net  profit  of  ^40  to  £ 60  a  year.  This  is* 
added  to  the  general  book-fund  ;  and  thus  again  the  col¬ 
lection  of  duplicates  inures  to  the  benefit  even  of  those 
who  do  not  use  it.  When  the  plan  was  adopted  this  was 
a  subscription  library :  it  has  worked  equally  well  since  ^ 
the  library  was  made  free.  It  offers  a  special  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  those  willing  to  pay  for  it  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with  the  equal  rights  of  card-holders 
who  do  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  it 
offers.  Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  benefits  even 
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those  who  may  condemn  the  plan.  It  is  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  grafted  on  the  trunk  of  a  rate-supported  institu¬ 
tion,  which  represents  the  enforced  co-operation  of  all  the 
citizens,  those  who  use  the  institution  and  those  who  do 
not ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

The  plan  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  this  city,  and  is  about  to  be  tried  by  another  of 
the  large  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

Frederick  M.  Crunden. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

HE  appointment  of  a  librarian  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  succeed  the  pre¬ 
vious  incumbent,  John  Russell  Young, 
who  died  January  17th,  1899,  has  over¬ 
shadowed  every  other  recent  event  in  the 
American  library  world.  Appointments 
to  this  position  are  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  require  also  confirmation  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Library  of  Congress,  although  nominally  for 
the  use  of  our  legislative  body  while  in  session  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  in  a  real  sense  the  National  Library.  That  it 
should  more  perfectly  accomplish  its  function  as  the 
National  Library  is  of  exceeding  importance  to  library 
interests  throughout  the  country.  Recognizing  this  library 
as  having  naturally  relations  of  special  helpfulness  to  all 
American  libraries,  albeit  the  ideal  is  as  yet  unrealized,  the 
American  Library  Association,  through  its  executive  board 
and  council,  took  active  steps  to  influence  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  following  memorial  was  forwarded  to  President 
McKinley  by  the  president  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard 
University  : 
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